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WHY JAPAN HEDGED ON MANGHUKUO

July 18, 1932

Fleisher came in this morning to tell me that Shiratori had again
talked to the foreign correspondents about Manchukuo along the
same lines as on Saturday, indicating clearly that full recognition
might be delayed for some time out of deference to the recommenda-
tion of the League Commission. As Shiratori's remarks were open
to various interpretations, especially involving the question of the
continued sovereignty of China over Manchuria, I asked Neville to
have an informal talk with Arita and to be sure to say that he had
no instructions whatever but merely wanted to know what Shiratori's
comments meant. I particularly did not want to prejudice the
situation in any way by seeing Uchida and asking for an official
interpretation.

Neville talked to Arita for nearly an hour and on his own initiative
told him a lot of good, homely truths, which, since he knows Arita
intimately, he could do. Arita said that Shiratori must be " crazy,"
as there had been no change whatever in the intention of the Govern-
ment to recognize Manchukuo and that recognition, when it was
accorded, would involve complete sovereignty.

I sent a long telegram to the Secretary reporting both Shiratori's
and Arita's remarks and stating that the former's statements might
well be in the nature of a trial balloon to gauge foreign reaction, for
I could not believe that he had talked without at least the knowledge
of his superiors, especially as he had substantially repeated his remarks
after an interval of two days. Arita also told Neville that he thought
Uchida would send for me shortly in order to go over the whole
situation. I felt a lot better when I had got that telegram to the
Secretary off my chest, for the situation, with its cross currents of
contradictory announcements, press statements, and ordinary gossip,
is bothersome and I want at least to keep Washington informed as to
what is really happening. I dare say the Japanese don't yet know
themselves what they are going to do and that the tone of Shiratori's
statements was carefully studied in order to create a favourable
impression abroad until they decide what to do.

July 20, 1932

I picked up the morning paper and saw that Neville's call on Arita
the day before yesterday was published in headlines with the statement
that now Great Britain and America had both taken up the question
of the recognition of Manchukuo but that it wasn't known whether
Neville had acted on instructions from Washington or not. This, of
course, is the irrepressible Shiratori, as Fleisher confirmed to me later
in the morning, for Neville very carefully told Arita that he was merely
asking for a clarification of certain press reports and that he was not
acting under instructions or making 'any representations, which